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Garlomagno, 1613 (1528), 1641, 1650. 

Tablante de Ricamonte, 1614 (1513), 1629. 

Contreras, Selva de aventwas, 1615, two 
editions (1572). 

Balbuena, El Bernardo, 1624. 

Magalona, 1628 (1519), ca. 1690. 

Roselauro y Francelisa, 1630 (ms.). 

Paradoxical as it may seem, we may now 
consider another aspect of Fitzmaurice-Kelly's 
question: "Pourquoi cet arret subit?" Tick- 
nor observed that the period of the passion for 
books of chivalry was eminently the sixteenth 
century. He might have been more precise: 
it had passed by the end of the eighties. Cer- 
vantes began to write Don Quixote after 1590. 
From 1590 to 1605, when the first part of his 
novel appeared, almost no books of chivalry 
were written or reprinted. The typical works 
— the Amadises, Esplandimes, Febos, Palme- 
rines, Lisuartes, Florambelos, Esferamundos, to 
quote those mentioned by Lope de Vega as 
typical — were no longer in sufficient demand 
to justify new editions. The sole exceptions 
were a few reprints made at Lisbon. The 
presses of Madrid, which by 1590 were taking 
the lead in the Peninsula, did not then, nor 
for that matter during the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, publish a single work of this 
kind in prose. In attacking books of chivalry, 
Cervantes was attacking the tastes of a previous 
generation — his own generation. By 1605, it 
must be remembered, Cervantes was fifty-eight 
years of age. The new generation had the 
Comedia; it was no longer interested in books 
of chivalry, nor indeed in pastoral romances, 
which like the former had died a natural death. 
There were exceptions, it is true. As late as 
1621, Lope de Vega says of a girl that she was 
" bachillera y hermosa, y picaua en leer libros 
de cauallerias y amores" (Las Fortunas de 
Diana, 69 vo.). But this aspect of the matter 
need not be dwelt upon here, and I conclude 
with a list of books of chivalry published in 
Spain, exclusive of Portugal, between 1590 and 
1605. 

Contreras, Selva de aventuras, 1590 (1572), 
1591, 1592?, 1600?, 1603. 

Pedro de Portugal, 1595 (1570). 

Barellas, Los Condes de Barcelona, 1600. 



Lope de Vega, La Hermosura de Angelica, 
1602 (written in 1588), etc. 

Magalona, 1602 (1519). 

Polidsne, 1602. 

Cronica del Cid, 1604 (1498). 

Oliveros y Artus, 1604 (1499). 

Martinez, La Toledana discreta, 1604. 

Tablante de Ricamonte, 1604 (1513). 

Roberto el Diablo, 1604 (1509). 

Only three of these were not reprinted after 
1605 ! 



Milton A. Buchanan. 



University of Toronto. 



FURTHER NOTES ON" CLASSIC 
LITEBAEY TRADITION 

II 

A favorite device employed to describe the 
effects of love is the use of oxymora, a mild 
example of which is furnished by Shakespeare, 
R. and J., I, 1: "O loving hate! — O heavy 
lightness! serious vanity! — Feather of lead, 
bright smoke, cold fire, sick health ! " That this 
practice was traditional, although the taste of 
the individual writer dictated, to a large extent, 
the choice of opposites, the following passages, 
representing the most extreme cases, will make 
clear: — Watson, Hecatomp., V, XII, XVIII, 
XL, the last an imitation of Petrarch, Son. 
CIV, which also served as the model for Wyatt, 
p. 9 (Aldine ed.), and for Baiif, 6 Am. de Fran- 
cine, p. 150 (ed. Marty-Laveaux) ; Lodge, 
Rosalynd, p. 48 (ed. Hazlitt), an amplification 
of Terence, Eun. 58 sq. ; Constable, Diana, VI, 
2; Lyly, Euphues, p. 107; id. Endimion, V, 2; 
Gallatea, I, 2; Sidney, A. and 8., VI; Baif, 
l.c, p. 102, from Petrarch, Son., CII; Jodelle, 
Les Am., Son. XLII ; Ronsard, Les Am., CLIII, 
CLXXVIII (cf. Petrarch, Son. CXXVIII) ; 
Tasso, Madr., CXIV, Attiviano, Poeti, II, p. 
232; Roman de la Rose, 4911 sq. (ed. Michel), 
translated by Chaucer ( ?) B. of R., 4706 sq. ; cf . 

■ Cf . Ingraham, The Sources of Les Amours de J. 
A. BaXf, pp. 35-6. 
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id. T. and G., I,. 400 sq., a translation of Pe- 
trarch, Son., CII ; Chaucer, in turn, may have 
influenced the author of the Gompleynt," 495 
sq. ; Chretien, Yvain, 1404 sq., Cliges, 3007 sq., 
passages which seem to have been inspired by 
the Eneas, 7858 sq.; cf, Amadas et Ydoine, 
291 sq. Prom the Provencal poets, cf. G. de 
Borneil (Bartsch, Chres. Prov. 1880, p. 103 
1. 15 sq.) ; E. de Vaqueiras, Mahn, Werlee d. 
Troub., I, p. 366. So there is a long line of 
these oxymora in the Garmina Bwrana, LX, 1 
(ed. Schmeller). 

Neither in the erotic poetry nor in the ro- 
mance of the ancients do we find the long series 
of oxymora which occur in later literature, al- 
though many of the most popular antithetic 
pairs occur frequently ; 7 e. g., the bitter-sweet, 
sweet madness, sweet pain, sweet captivity, 
cold fire, sweet death, dear wounds, soothing 
flames, gentle war, 8 etc. In the comedies of 
Plautus and Terence, however, we do find ex- 
amples of the multiplication of oxymora com- 
parable, to a certain extent, to the examples 
cited above; cf. Plant. Gist., 68 sq. ; Pseud., 
63 sq. ; Ter. Eun., 58 sq. We may safely con- 
clude, I think, that the Latin poets adopted 
this method of describing love from their 

•Ed. Schick, Early English Text Society, Extra 
Series, No. LX. 

'A convenient list from the Latin elegiac poets is 
given by Pichon, Sermo Amatorius, p. 28; cf. Hor., 
O. I., 27, 11; IV, 1, 4; I, 33, 14; for the bitter- 
sweet, cf. Otto, Die Bprichworter d. Bomer, pp. 217-8, 
133. On the Greek side the Anthology furnishes the 
largest number of examples; cf. XII, 126, "dear 
wounds"; XII, 132, cold Are (a common conceit; cf. 
Mod. Lang. N., XXVII, 1912, p. 68) ; XII, 99, sweet 
pain; V, 134, XII, 109, 153, bitter sweet, XU, 167, 
sweet tears; (so Meleager, XII, 167 calls Love the 
" Sender of sweet tears ") ; cf. Musaeus, 166, for 
sweet fire, and note the examples in Moschus, Id. I, 
the famous Run-a-Way Love. That such antitheses 
were a part of the rhetorician's stock in trade we 
may conclude from their appearance in the " love 
letters" of Aristaenetus, cf. II, 5, sweet fire, bitter 
sweet, and of Theophylactus, cf. LXXXIV, sweet 
tears, sweet pain, and in Libanius, cf. p. 1069 
(Reiske), sweet grief, sweet pain. The list could 
easily be increased. 

8 Cf. Ov. A. A. II, 236, mollia castra, and for this 
conceit in the Middle Ages, cf. Meyer, Romania, IV, 
1875, p. 382. 



models, the writers of the New Comedy, and 
we are able to form some idea of their practice 
in this matter from a fragment 9 of a play by 
one of them, the Phaedros of Alexis. Here we 
are told that Love is neither male nor female, 
god nor man, neither foolish nor wise, but a 
mixture of all of these ; that he has the courage 
of man, the cowardice of woman, the madness 
of a fool, the wisdom of a philosopher, the vio- 
lence of a wild beast, the hardness of flint. One 
wonders whether Euripides, who furnished 
much to the New Comedy, and who was very 
fond of oxymora, did not supply it with a good 
deal of this material. It is significant, at least, 
that he employs them in connection with love 
in his Hipp. 525 sq. ; cf . frag. 26 ; so, however, 
does Sophocles, cf. frag. 10 inc. 856. The most 
famous antithesis of all, moreover, the bitter- 
sweet, goes back as far, at least, as Sappho, 
frag. 40 (Bergk) ; cf. Theog. 1353. 

This antithesis gave rise in the Latin to a 
play on words which became proverbial; cf. 
Plant., Trin. 260: amor amara dat; id. Gist. 
68 : Eho, an amare oecipere amarumst ? Verg., 
Eel. Ill, 109 : Quisquis amores / haud u 
metuet dulcis, haud experietur amaros. Even 
St. Augustine could not forbear, and in his 
Confessions, IV, 12, 18, he writes: Bonum 
quod amatis, ab illo (sc. Deo) est; sed quan- 
tum est ad ilium, bonum est et suave; sed 
amarum erit iuste, quia iniuste amatur deserto 
illo, quidquid ab illo est. The early French 
and the Italian poets were able to reproduce 
the pun, if so it may be called ; cf . Amadas et 
Ydoine, 295: "D'amer est mervilleuse cose! 
— Car de chose amere fait miel / Et de douceur 
fait savoir fiel;" Froissart, Ballades Amour., 
XXX, 16 : " Pis me tienc qu'en bien amer / 
On n'i troeve rien d'amer;" Meo Abbraccia- 
vacca (Poeti, II, p. 21) : "amore amaro ;" Noffo 
Bonaguida (ib. 2, p. 262) : " Che dolce e dilet- 
toso / Incominciai l'amor, ch'e tanto amaro 
/ Mi sembre il cor suo savor venenoso ; " Chiaro 

* Quoted by Athen. XIII, 562; cf. Kock, Oomicorum 
Atticorum Frag., II, p. 387. 

"Eurip. Aeolos, Nauck, Tragicorum Oraeo. Frag- 
menta, p. 295; Soph., Id., p. 263. 

"Ed. Hirtzel. The uncertainty in the reading 
affects only haud. 
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Davanzati, 12 III, p. 50 : " Amore amaro dico." 
It was made famous by Mantuanus, Eel. I, 52 : 
"nee deus (ut perliibent) amor est sed 
amaror;" cf. Mustard's Introduction to his 
edition of Mantuanus, pp. 41, 46, for quotations 
of this line. Note, too, the Italian proverb 
(Giusti, 1. c. p. 42) : " Amore non h senza 
amaro." 

To express fittingly this " dulcis amarities " 
of love (Catul. LXVIII, 18), the speakers of 
Latin had at hand another convenient jingle, 
mel — fel. Cf. Plaut. Gist. 69: amor et melle 
et fellest fecundissumus. / Gustui dat dulce: 
amarum ad satietatem usque oggerit; cf. id. 
Poen. 394. Whether the Greeks were responsi- 
ble for this antithesis it is impossible to say ; it 
occurs, it may be noted, in connection with love 
in Moschus, Id., I, 9 : " Like honey is Love's 
voice, but within is gall," 13 and among the 
Anacreontics, 14 fr. 27 A, the manufacture of 
Cupid's weapons: "The barbs Venus tem- 
pered, using the honey sweet, but Cupid mixed 
in gall." 15 This pair occurs, too, in an epi- 

M Ed. D'Ancona e Comparetti, Le Antiche Rime 
Volgari, Bologna, 1886. 

13 Cf. Plaut., True. 178: In melle sunt linguae 
sitae vostrae atque orationes, / Pacta atque corda 
in felle sunt sita atque acerbo aceto. This applica- 
tion of the conceit is common; cf. Otto, Sprichworter, 
1. c; for early English poetry, cf. Sieper's note on 
Lydgate, Meson and Sensuallyte, 3363. (Early Eng- 
lish Texts, Extra Series, LXXXIV.) We find it 
also in early German poetry; cf. Walther von der 
Vogelweide, ed. Pfeiffer, p. 249, 5: "den diu zunge 
honeget und daz herze gallen hat." Cf . the proverb, 
Honig im Munde, Galle im Herzen, Simrock, Die 
Deutschen Spriehworter, p. 260. 

u Bergk, Poetae Lyrici Graeci*, III, p. 313. 

"These 'honey-dipped' arrows are mentioned in 
Claudian. Carm. Min. XXV, 142 (ed. Koch) : 
puroque inbutis melle sagittis / hie nuptam petit, 
ille virum. In this same poem, vs. 10 sq., there is 
a description of the garden of the Loves, which the 
poet describes more at length in his Epithal. de 
Niipt. Hon. Aug., 50 sq.; in this garden there are 
two fountains, hie dulcis, amarus / alter, et infusis 
corrumpunt mella venenis. Such passages, which 
are derived ultimately from, Theocr., Id. XV, 120-2, 
furnished the material for the numerous gardens of 
Love which appear in the poetry of the Middle Ages 
and Renaissance. It may be noted that the two 
fountains occur in Poliziano, Puccianti, Antologia, 
p. 190. 



gram in Anthol. Planudea XVI, author un- 
known, who quotes it as a proverb, not, how- 
ever, applying it to love: Udv to ttc/wttoV, 
axaipov eirei X070? earl TraXato'?, «b? «at 
fiekiros to irkiov iarl x°^-V' 

This antithesis, curiously enough, was ap- 
parently not deemed worthy of acceptance by 
the poets of the Augustan Age, probably be- 
cause it was ' slang,' but it lived on, neverthe- 
less, its preservation aided, beyond a doubt, 
by the very jingle. Hence its appearance in 
the Carm. Bur., LX, 1: amor melle dulcior / 
felle fit amarior, and in Old French poetry; 
cf . tineas, 8220 : " El cors m'as mis une amer- 
tume / Peior que suie ne que fiel: / Amors, 
redone mei del miel;" Chretien, Yvain, 1404, 
the lover "destranpre suie de miel / et mesle 
cucre avoeques fiel ; " Amadas et Ydome, 295, 
quoted above, p. 244. I have noticed no ex- 
ample in the Italian poets of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, nor in Petrarch, although 
in Son. CLXXIX, he contrasts honey and 
wormwood : * E non so che negli occhi, che 'n 
un punto / Pud far chiara la notte, oscuro il 
giorno, / E '1 mel' amaro, ed addolcir l'assen- 
zio " (cf. Eonsard, Les Am., CLIX: " Et d'un 
tel miel mon absynthe est si pleine, / Qu'autant 
me plaist le plaisir que la peine."). In Poli- 
ziano, however, the honey-gall conceit re-ap- 
pears, Rime Ywrie, IV, 185: "Amor gl'inse- 
gna le sue voglie amare / Parer piene di mele, 
/ E son colme di fele." Of the French sonnet- 
teers it will suffice to cite Eonsard, Les Am., 
X : "Si le fiel n'amoderoit un peu / Le doux 
du miel dont mon coeur est repeu — dieu je ne 
voudrois estre;" cf. XLIX, CXIX, CLXXVIII. 

In early English poetry sugar (cf. Chretien, 
cited above) is generally substituted for honey; 
cf. Lydgate, Res. and Sens., 3367 : " The sugre 
of hir (sc. Venus) drynkes all / At the ende ys 
meynt with gall;" cf. 3402; 4047; Temple of 
Glas, 403 ; 192 ; the notes of Sieper and Schick 
on these passages supply many other references. 
In R. and 8., 3402, Lydgate combines aloes 
and gall : " But hir (sc. Venus) conf ecciouns 
alle / With alloes and bitter galle / Ben 
ymaked." This expression seems to come from 
Juv. VI, 181, who says of a wife: plus aloes 
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quam mellis habet. Barcley, Ed. ii, employs 
honey — gall : " I see the pleasure of touching 
is but small, / I thought it honey, I see nowe 
it is gall;" from this time on examples are 
numerous ; cf . Watson, Hecatomp., XII : " 
bitter-sweet, or hunny mixt with gall;" id. 
XCI; Lyly, Euphues, p. 107: "He shall tast 
tenne quarters of sorrow in his love, then shall 
he finde for every pynte of hunny a gallon w 
of gall;" cf. id. p. 61: End\mion, V, 2, 
where, among the dishes of delight which Love 
serves to Sir Tophas, are included, " a hen of 
hunny, a goose of gall." In view, therefore, of 
the frequency of this conceit, it is unnecessary 
to suppose " that Spenser, F. Q., IV, 10, 1, 
"For every dram of hony therein (t. e., in 
love) found / A pound of gall doth over it 
redound," was imitating the passage which he 
had written earlier as the Emblem to the March 
Eclogue, " Of hony and of gaule in love there 
is store, / The hony is much, but the gaule is 
more," and that the source of this was Plautus, 
Cist., 69-70, quoted above, p. 245. If Spenser 
had any definite passage in mind when writing 
the former passage, it was that from the Eu- 
phues just quoted ; as a source for the Emblem, 
why would not the Greek epigram from the 
Anthology, or the words of Juvenal or of Lyly, 
who agree, at least, that there is more bitter- 
ness in the mixture than sweet, serve just as 
well as Plautus? To search for a definite 
source for a conceit of this nature, which was 
common property for over a thousand years, is 
indeed a difficult task. The wonder is, not that 
poets employed these conceits, but that they 
ever abstained from using them. 

One must admit, moreover, that there is the 
same element of uncertainty in the conclusion 
which I stated at the outset of this paper, that 
the presence of these conceits in modern litera- 
ture is due to the vitality of classical tradition. 
For these conceits are, for the most part, of 
such a nature that they may have suggested 



"For the idea, cf. Chaucer, T. and C, 3, 1025: 
" And wolde a busshel venim al excusen, / For that 
o greyn of love is on it (sc. jalousye) shove." 

17 Cf. Graham, Mod. Lang. 'Notes, XXVIII, 1913, 
p. 212. 



themselves to any poet writing about love. It 
is an interesting fact, however, that when we 
turn to early German poetry, the conceits which 
I have here discussed do not appear except in 
poetry which, we are sure, was influenced di- 
rectly or indirectly by this tradition. They 
appear, as we have seen, in the Carmina Bu- 
rana, — poems in which the erotic element, how- 
ever much else may be ascribed to purely Ger- 
man folk-poetry, 18 is largely due to inheritance 
from the classics. Nowhere, however, have I 
come across an example of the comparison of 
love to a flame smouldering beneath ashes. 
Nor is there any German proverb, in spite of 
the many proverbs concerning fire and ashes, 
which compares to that which the modern Ital- 
ians have clearly inherited from their Latin 
forebears. This fact, therefore, in regard to 
this conceit, at least, would seem to support my 
conclusion. The antithesis honey — gall, on the 
other hand, since it is applied in a proverb 
(cited above, p. 245) to words versus deeds, 
may 19 have arisen independently. Its applica- 
tion to love, however, omitting the Carmina 
Burana, occurs first in Hartmann von Aue; 
cf. Iwein, 1572 sq., in a passage corresponding 
closely to his source, Chretien, Yvain, 1398 sq. 
The passages deal with the nature of love and 
the lines 20 chiefly concerned are, Chretien, 
"Car mervoille est, comant ele (sc. Amors) 
ose / De honte an malves leu descendre; / Celui 
sanble, qui an la cendre / Bt an la poudre 
espant son basme / Bt het enor et aimme 
blasme / Et destranpre suie de miel / Et 
mesle cucre avoeques fiel : " Hartmann, " daz 
si (sc. Minne) ie s6 diemiiete wart / daz si iht 
bceses ruochet / und s6 swache stat suochet, / 
diu ir von rehte waere / smsehe unde unmsere ! 

18 We may be sure of very little, as I have tried to 
show in Mod. Lang. Notes, XII. In regard to love, 
I have noticed almost no conceit which may not be 
paralleled in Latin or Greek poetry, or in poetry 
directly influenced by classical tradition. 

10 1 say " may," for here again all that is said in 
early German literature about gall may be paralleled 
by passages from ancient literature or from the 
literature of the church. 

20 1 cite Chretien from the edition of Holland, 
Hartmann from that of Bech, v. VI of Pfeiffer's 
Deutsche Elassiker d. Mittelalters. 
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/ si ist mit ir siieze / vil dicke under viieze / 
der Schanden gevallen, / als der zuo der gallen 
/ sin siiezez honec giuzet / und der balsem 
vliuzet / in die aschen von des mannes hant." 
Therefore, if these comparisons were current 
among the German folk, there is no evidence 
that they were applied to love until Hartmann 
came under the influence of Chr6tien and class- 
ical tradition. In another poem, Gregorius, 
285, Hartmann applies the antithesis to the 
love of the incestuous parents of Gregorius: 
"An disem ungewinne / erzeigetf ouch vrou 
Minne / ir swsere" gewonheit: / si machet ie 
nach liebe leit. / alsam was in gevallen / daz 
honic zuo der gallen." This poem is also a 
translation from the French, La Vie de Saint 
Gregoire, but how closely Hartmann is follow- 
ing his source in this passage I am unable to 
state as I have not had access to the French 
text. 

M. B. Ogle. 

University of Vermont. 



QUESTIONS OF AUTHORSHIP 

The Shepherdess of the Alps: a comic opera in 
three acts. As it is performed at the Theatre 
Royal in Govent Garden. London: Printed 
for G. Kearsley, No. 46 Fleet-Street, 1780. 

In Hazlitt's Memoirs of Thomas Holcroft 
(p. 86) it is stated that Holcroft wrote the 
"after-piece" The Shepherdess of the Alps; 
and we are informed in the notes to the Waller- 
Glover edition of 1902 that this was acted at 
Covent Garden, 18 January, 1780. This play, 
The Shepherdess of the Alps, acted on this 
date, has been continually attributed to Charles 
Dibdin the musical composer (1745-1814), in 
1800 by the Thespian Dictionary, in 1812 by 
the Biographia Dramatica, and in 1832 by 
Genest, History of the English Stage. Yet 
there is a letter from Holcroft to Mrs. Sheri- 
dan, mentioning such a piece by name, begging 
production, and saying he had "spent all the 
summer about it." On the other hand, the 
Thespian Dictionary gives The Shepherdess of 



the Alps to Dibdin and says that it was The 
Crisis of Holcroft, which gained representa- 
tion through Mrs. Sheridan. And then, too, 
Mr. E. Eimebault Dibdin includes The Shep- 
herdess of the Alps in his bibliography of his 
great-grandfather (Notes and Queries, ser. 9, 
vol. 8, p. 279), and indicates that two songs 
from this opera were republished in The 
Musical Tour of Mr. Dibdin (Sheffield, 1787, 
Songs No. 9 and 14), a collection of Dibdin's 
work which appeared during the life-time of 
Mr. Holcroft (Notes and Queries, ser. 9, vol. 
10, p. 125) ; also in the Collected Songs of 
1790. In Dibdin's Professional Life, 1803 
(2:54-62), he refers to the piece in terms 
which suggest that he was the author. The 
first-hand evidence in the Memoirs, which have 
proved very trustworthy in other details, is not, 
however, so quickly to be cast aside. 

We have found indications that the idea of 
the work came from the French (British 
Museum Catalogue and Westminster Magazine, 
Jan., 1780). It is probable, therefore, that 
Holcroft did do the piece, but that Dibdin 
likewise prepared a translation and, being then 
a more prominent and influential figure, got 
his on the stage first. This was a fate to which 
Holcroft was obliged to submit in the case of 
Goldoni's La Buona Figliuola and of Kotze- 
bue's Indian in England, and which he later, 
by his own industry, forced upon Pye and An- 
drews with their rendering of The Inquisitor, 
and upon Benjamin Thompson and Mrs. Inch- 
bald with their renderings of Deaf and Dumb. 1 
The seeming contradiction which we have 
found, appears, then, not to be one, but to be 
rather an indication of another work; and it 
is the applicability of the note in the Waller- 
Glover edition, probably based on the error of 
Mr. G. F. Eussell Barker in the Dictionary of 
National Biography, and not the veracity of 
Mr. Holcroft which we must question. 

1 1 communicated some of these facts to Mr. E. E. 
Dibdin and he seems since to have agreed with me 
on the subject. {Notes and Queries, ser. 11, vol. 8, 
p. 68.) I also find that the Westminster Magazine, 
Jan., 1780, speaks of Dibdin as the author; and the 
European Magazine in 1792 (22:403) does not in- 
clude it in its list of Holcroft's works, and some 
years later (55:177) gives it as Dibdin's. 



